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INTRODUCTION TO FIRST EDITION 


HIS Book, which is primarily a Text-book for Junior Missionary Study Bands, has been prepared 

by the United Council for Missionary Education, and is published by various Missionary Societies of 

Great Britain. Although it is the first so issued, it is the inheritor of not a little experience gained 

in the use of junior study-books recently published by single Societies and Mission Study Committees. 
Such books include 7alks on Africa, Talks on China, India, and E-gypi. 

We have tried to provide the Leader of a Junior Study Band with an outline for conducting a series of 
six Meetings of a Missionary Study Band, for boys and girls between the ages of nine and thirteen. It 
is a Book for the Teacher or Leader, not for the Class, and it serves not so much to provide material as 
to guide the Teacher in its use, to set before him a definite aim in each Lesson, and help him to move 
towards that aim by a sequence of thoughts which are naturally linked together. It will be seen that 
this sequence of thought is given on the left-hand page in each case, while “ Notes,” containing illustrations 
or information such as will. help the Teacher to make the thoughts vivid and living, are given on the 
right-hand page. Picture Work to be drawn on the Blackboard, and copied by the children, is given at 
the end of the Book. 

The Book in no way diminishes the necessity for careful preparation of each Lesson by the Teacher, 
but it seeks to guide it. It will be seen that much is left for each Teacher to think out for himself. For 
instance, no suggestions will be found as to the opening of the Lessons. Every teacher knows that upon 
the first few moments the fate of the Lesson often hangs, and that the opening or “preparation” stage is 
of vital importance. But it would be impossible to invent a stereotyped opening suitable for every Class, 
since this first stage involves the relating of the new ideas in the Lesson to the interests which the children 
already possess, and probably in no two cases will these be exactly the same. The Teacher will readily find 
points of contact between the Themes of each of the “Talks,” and the “live” interests of boys and girls. 
For instance, it will be easy to awaken interest in “ Talk I.,” if we begin from a cocoa-nut, or a dug-out 
canoe, or a favourite adventure story. 

A golden rule for the Teacher is, never to do for the children what they can be led to do for themselves. 
It is essential to the highest value of the Lesson that the Teacher should not give his conclusions to the 
Class, but rather by supplying them with the material they need, lead them to work out the conclusions 
for themselves. This will involve a much larger number of carefully thought-out questions than it is 
possible for this Text-book to suggest. 

The aim of the book is to help children to realize the part which each of the great Races of Mankind 
has to contribute to the completion of Christ’s Kingdom. The realization of this aim must be largely 
measured by the extent to which the South Sea Islander, the Negro, the Chinese, the Indian, and the Arab 
become living and d@s¢zuc¢t personalities to the children. Free use of picture illustrations will be necessary, for 
the children will learn to associate difference of national character with difference of form and face, clothing, and 
environment. The “Talks” also provide many opportunities for the use of plasticine and sand-tray. A large 
outline map of the world will be invaluable.* The Class may chalk or colour each country as it is taken up, and 
trace routes, etc., upon it. 

We would emphasize that missionary study is not an end, but a means to an end. It can never be 
fully useful, and it may do serious moral harm if while cultivating the emotions and the intellect we neglect 
the wz//. Feeling and knowledge must issue in service, and, after all, children learn most from what they do. 
Every Study Band should lead into some definite plan of work for the cause, in which each member may 
have a share. It is the Teacher’s privilege to lead his children not only into the thoughts of God about the 
nations, but also into that service and sacrifice for the sake of the World, in which we find the meaning of 
fellowship with Christ. 

F. DEAVILLE WALKER. 
THEODORE R. W. LUNT. 
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*Brown Paper Map of Eastern Hemisphere. An Outline Map, 45" x29". Price 4d. 
Post free (folded) 5d. 


One Sheet of Pictures: illustrating the “Talks.” Price 3d. Post free (folded) 34d. 
Obtainable from all Misstonary Societies, 
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TALK I.—The South Sea islander 


AIM.—To show what Christ and His Church will gain from the trustfulness of the 
South Sea Islander. 


peoples of Melanesia and Polynesia, are first, the childlike, trustful devotion which these quick- 

tempered children of the sun have shown to those who have proved their love and faithfulness to 
them, and secondly, the way in which this has grown into childlike, trustful faith in God. These traits 
are exemplified in the missionary biographies of the South Seas, whether of Patteson, Paton, Calvert, 
Chalmers, or of any others who have lived among these people to love them. In our outline lesson we 
have referred to the men and women of this child-race as “Chzldren of Sunshine.” This will lead to no 
difficulties with imaginative children, who are already familiar with such Biblical expressions as “Children - 
of Israel,” ‘Children of Light” ; but where the education or the imagination of the class will not carry 
them beyond the conception of a literal “‘ child,” the teacher will be wise to avoid the expression. 


je oeenes ORY REMARKS.—Perhaps the most noteworthy features of missionary work among the 


CHILDREN OF THE SUNSHINE.—The picture is a fascinating one, and the teacher should try 
to make it vivid, sunny, and life-like, to give the setting and mental background for the lesson. Pictures, 
drawings, objects will be of the greatest assistance. The children must see the little village on the sea-shore 
of a coral island; the thundering surf of the shallow lagoon; the background of banana, palm, and cocoa- 
nuts, reaching almost to the waves ; the leaf-thatched huts of the island tribe; the people, brown in “the 
shadow’d livery of the burning sun,’ ’ scantily clothed for their amphibious life, and decked with anklets, 
wristlets, and armlets, their shining necklaces and earrings setting off their brilliant eyes. (/Vo/ée 1.) 

Mix with the people and learn the interests of their life: the eager watching for a shoal of fish to enter 
their lagoon ; the fishing skill of rival families; the art of making a ‘dug-out canoe (/Voée 2) ; the joy and peril - 
of the tumultuous surf; the culture of bananas, cassadas, and yams; the ways of the cocoa-nut palm (/Vo@e 8) ; 
the joys of a nursery upon the shore; the fascination of catching sand-crabs. The setting, the physical 
appearance, and the character of these children of the sun seem to correspond, to be a unity. 


CHILDREN OF ANGER.—Enter a hut and notice its simplicity, its very temporary structure ; 
sit down and hear the old fishermen’s tales of the “viking” ancestors of this proud race, the stories of the 
war-dance and the cannibal feast, or the ancient tribal feuds; and from the tales learn something of the 
gross elementary animism, or spirit-worship, that forms the background of their simple life. (/Vofe 4.) 
The story of the inhabitants of these lovely islands is one of bloodshed and continual war, with few 
parallels in the history of any race. In some islands they have no word for natural death, but suppose that 
a man must either be killed in battle or by magic. The inhabitants of two villages quarrel on the slightest 
pretext, and a cruel war will ensue. (/Voze 5.) They fight with bows and arrows, spears, slings, and savage 
clubs. Huts and canoes are burned, plantations and trees are destroyed, and men, women, and children 
are slain, or taken prisoners to be killed and eaten. (Vo/e 6.) Sometimes the people will dig a long trench 
in the ground between two villages, and vow never to fill in the trench until everyone on the other side has 
been killed. 

It is not unnatural that these quick, hot-tempered people should have taken cruel vengeance upon 
traders who dealt treacherously by them, who carried off the flower of their youth to lives of slavery, or 
purchased the harvest of their shores and left without redeeming their bargains. (/Voée 7.) . 

Bishop Patteson, the Gordons, John Williams, and, indeed, almost all the men and women of God who 
have been murdered in these islands have been killed in revenge for the iniquities which, throughout all the 

earlier decades of the nineteenth century, were constantly penetrated by the white traders. (Note 8.) All 
the incidents of the murder of Patteson will serve to illustrate the quick alternate hate and love, revenge and 
remorse which kindle in the heart of the South Sea Islander. 


CHILDREN OF TRUST.— What would these cruel, Jighting fisher-folk think of a Chieftain Whose hana 
was never raised against any man? How coulda Mii 8 win their allegiance to our Lord Jesus ? 

Tell the story of Bishop Patteson given in /Vo¢e 9, and unfold to the “class the way in which these simple, 
wild children of the sun can be won. . The Islander, 50 quick to suspect and to raise a club, will yet respond 
unreservedly to a man who shows himself worthy of love and trust. The stories of Paton and Patteson 
show how these people will cluster round one whom they can trust, so that he may rule, and lead, and guide 
them as he will. (Vote 10.) By showing them someone on earth who is worthy of trust, the missionary has 
been able to lead their wonderful trustfulness up to the great unseen Father. (JVoée 11.) 

Ask the children if they can remember any stories that show how our Lord appreciates trustfulness. 
Point out how He’was always sensitive and gladly responsive to a soul that trusted. (St Matthew ix. 2; 
St Luke vii. 9, etc. etc.) ; 





BLACKBOARD. — THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS. 
SUNSHINE. 
CHILDREN OF: ANGER. 
TRUST. 





TALK JI.—NOTES 


Note 1.—A Melanesian Villagze.—Huts made of the 
mid rib of the cocoa-nut palm leaf, thatched with leaves, and 
open at both ends. All around are palm trees and bamboo 
canes and beyond are tangled forests and distant mountains. 
A number of canoes are drawn up on the beach, one or two 
of them war-canoes. Merry-eyed children splash about in the 
surf or play in the clear coral pools along the shore. The 
women are busy doing the work while the men spend 
their time lying on the warm coral, enjoying the sunshine. 

NoTE 2.—A Dug-out Canoe.—On some islands canoes 
are hollowed out of single trees, usually the soft-wooded 
bread-fruit tree. In some cases they have “outriggers,” 
i.e. heavy floats secured at some little distance from the 
side by means of poles, which stretch from the gunwale of 
_the boat. War-canoes are daubed in brilliant colours. 


Nore 3.—The Cocoa-Nut Tree.—Every part of the: 


tall, slender tree is useful. The leaves are made into mats 
for the floors and thatch for the roofs; the wood is not very 
-durable, but is employed in many ways; the husk of the 
nuts is made into cord and brushes by the natives, who 
- eat the kernel, drink the juice, and use the shells for cups 
and water-bottles. The trees usually produce about eighty 
to one hundred cocoa-nuts a year, but some of the best trees 
are said to produce up to two hundred. Most of the trees 
lean slightly to one side, and as a matter of course the 
natives climb the highest side, and often seem just to walk 
up the trees on all fours to secure the fruit. John Williams 
says that when the men of Tahiti saw English seamén try 
to climb the trees, they laughed at their awkwardness, and 
when they wished to disparage one another they would say, 
‘Why, you are as stupid as an Englishman.” ; 
Notre 4.—The Religious Ideas of the South Sea 
Islanders fall under three heads—(1) idolatry, (2) fetishism, 
and (3) ancestor worship. The idols include all kinds of 
objects such as shapeless pieces of wood, or cocoa-nut fibre 
covered with feathers, or bundles of old matting. It is 
rarely that one sees two precisely similar representations 
of the same deity except those placed on fishing canoes. 
The divinities include gods of war, gods of thieves, gods of 
fisheries, gods of thunder, and of other powers of nature: 
they are supposed to reside in forests, in springs, and in 
volcanoes. Fetishism, or Etu worship, is usually the worship 
of fish, reptiles, birds, or insects in which spirits are be- 
lieved to reside. Ancestor worship is also common. 
Temples are almost unknown, and where found are mere 
hovels. The priests are extremely powerful, being regarded 
with superstitious dread. Human sacrifice was, and is still, 
a religious rite. In many islands Christianity has com- 
pletely superseded the old religion, but in others gross 
heathenism still prevails. 
Note 5.—Tribal Feuds.—‘ Very trifling were the 
causes of strife. Friendly feasts led to bloodshed, 
. because the one party accused the other of meanness in the 
amount or quality of the food supplied. Thefts from gar- 
dens, insults to women, quarrels over the exchange of 
goods, false reports, ... anything or nothing was sufficient 
to incite a suspicious and excitable people to hostilities.”— 
(Bishop Stone-Wigg.) 
_ Note 6.—War and Cannibalism.—Dr Paton’s first 
impressions of Tanna were of the warlike tendency of the 
people, and he was filled with utter dismay. ‘The dis- 
charge of muskets (purchased from white traders) in the 
adjoining bush, and the horrid yells of the savages soon 
informed us that they were engaged in a deadly fight. 
Armed men rushed about in every direction with feathers 
in their twisted hair, and their faces painted red, black, 
and white, and some with one cheek black and the other 
red.” After the fight, the bodies of the slain “‘ were carried 
by the conquerors from the field of battle and cooked and 
eaten that very night at the boiling spring, less than a mile 
from the spot where my house was being built.” 

John Williams tells how he found the population of 
Hervey Island had been diminished by war from two thou- 
sand to sixty. Seven years later he visited the island again 
and found only five men and three women left alive, and 
these were still fighting over who should be king. 

In Fiji, James Calvert found that the man who had 
eaten the greatest number of human beings was highest in 
social order. They used to mark their achievements by 
memorial stones. The great chief, Ra Undroundre, had 872 
of these set up to mark his prowess. Infanticide and the 
strangling of widows on the death of their husbands were 
also practised, and often the aged or sick were burned alive. 


Nore 7.—In the Trail of the Traders.—In_ 1842 
three English vessels visited the-island of Vaté in the New 
Hebrides, and there took by force a large quantity of fruit 
and vegetables and 250 hogs. The natives resisted and a 
fight ensued in which 26 of them were killed and many 
driven to take refuge in a cave. The crews of the ships 
then piled wood at the mouth of the cave and set it on fire, 
suffocating all within. The next year the entire crew of the 
Cape Packet was murdered at this place. 


Notre 8.—The Murder of Bishop Patteson.— The 
first time Patteson visited the Island of Nukapu the people 
crowded round the Mission vessel in their canoes with every 
show of friendliness; on his next visit they murdered him 
almost immediately on landing. This change of attitude is 
accounted for by the fact that sandal-wood traders had 
sailed about among the islands committing fearful outrages. 
They decoyed the unsuspecting natives on board their ships 
and then kidnapped them. Those who resisted were shot 
down. One of the worst features of this vile business 
was the free use of Patteson’s name by the traders 
in order to win the confidence of the natives; they 
told the simple people that the Bishop was on _ board 
and wanted them to go to the ship to see him, and in 
some cases they even fixed his effigy to the prow of 
the vessel, dressed in a black coat, with a book in his hand. 
On September 20th 1871, Patteson, with a fellow-missionary 
and several helpers, landed on Nukapu, but as they reached 
the shore they were attacked on all sides; the Bishop was 
clubbed to death, and three of his companions were fatally 
wounded with poisoned arrows. The boat’s crgw pulled the 
wounded men back to the ship, and then returned to at- 
tempt to recover Patteson’s body. As they neared the hostile 
shore two canoes were rowed out to meet them, one of which 
shortly went back leaving the other to drift forward, apparently 
empty. But as it approached, the men in the Mission-boat 
saw the Bishop’s body lying in it, wrapped carefully in a 
native mat. Upon the body was placed a spray- of palm, 
and five mysterious knots tied in leaves. The explanation 
was that the Bishop had been killed in expiation of an 
outrage on five natives who had died at the hands of white 
men. 


Note 9.—Prepared to be Friends.—To his_ brother, 
Bishop Patteson wrote, ‘‘They are generally gentle, and 
seem to cling to one with the soft yielding character of the 
child of the tropics. They are fond, that is the word for 
them. I have had boys and men, in a few minutes after 
landing, follow me like a dog, holding their hands in mine 
as a little child does with its nurse.” In recounting the 
incidents of his first voyage, after visiting sixty-six islands 
and landing eighty-one times, he assures us, ‘‘All were 
most friendly and delightful; only two arrows have been 
shot at us, and only one coming near.” 

Bishop Patteson also tells us that on the island of San 
Spink a crowd of romping boys and girls gathered round 
him, knowing nothing of the distrust in the minds of their 
elders. They crowded affectionately about him, full of 
curiosity to examine his clothes and turn out the contents 
of his pockets. Even at Santa Cruz, where the people had 
a bad reputation for acts of murder and cannibalism, a 
bright-eyed little fellow took from his own neck a circlet of 
shells and hung them round the Bishop’s neck. 


Nore 10.— The Power of a Man they had 
Learned to Trust.—Dr Paton records how, on one occa- 
sion, during a war between hostile tribes on Tanna, he 
resolved to visit the fighting ground with a view to pre- 
venting the conflict. He writes, “As I was seen 
approaching, the two old priests came to receive me and 
escort me, protected by their clubs and muskets—one old 
priest, blind of an eye lost in war, marching before me, and 
the other behind me with poised spear and mighty club. 
Seating me in a central position, they assembled all the 
warriors, and these savage men listened attentively to my 
message, and then bowed quietly during prayer.... The 
whole host of them ceased fighting till the two friendly 
priests had again conveyed me safely beyond the reach of 
danger.”—(Autobiography, p. 143.) 


Nore 11.—A Melanesian’s Prayer to God.—‘‘God 
make our hearts light. Take’ away the darkness. We be- 
lieve that You love us, because You sent Jesus to become 
a man and die for us: but we cannot understand it all. 
Make us fit to be baptized.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR HOME WORK.— Make or find a picture or model illustrating life ona coralisland. Suggested objects :— 


Paddle, war club, cocoa-nut, dug-out canoe, coral, hut, arrows. 


Come prepared to point out the Yoruba country on a map of Asrica. 


Bring a story or picture of forest life in Africa, 


TALK IIl.—The Smiling Negro 


AIM.—To show the Negro’s need of and capacity for Brotherliness. 


NTRODUCTORY REMARKS.—We are dealing with another child race, but one with essentially 

| different racial characteristics, and, therefore, with a quite distinct message and contribution to the 

Kingdom of Christ. The children have probably learned not a little about the African. They associate 

him with horrors, and look upon him with pity, perhaps even with contempt. The teacher will fail to reach 

his aim unless he can lift the class to a higher plane. He must try to place the children deszae a typical 

African boy that they may sympathize with his point of view, and appreciate, not only his difficulties and 

limitations, but his many fine qualities. The secret of winning sympathy for our Negro will lie in making 

him natural and human. As we shall see him in three aspects of his life—“ Needing a Father,” “ Needing a 

Brother,” and “In the Family Circle”—we will ask how these needs may be met, and what he will teach us 
when he is a member of the Family of God. 


NEEDING A FATHER.—We find him in his home in a little mud village (Votes 1 and 2) in the heart of a 
mighty forest. He is black and lithe and strong, and walks with the graceful, upright bearing belonging to 
tribes which for generations have carried loads on their heads. He is familiar with the dangers surrounding 
the narrow paths of the tropical forest. (/Vote 3.) His parents have told him tales of days gone by when the 
slave raiders walked the land. He has helped to barricade the forest paths against neighbouring tribes who 
might swoop down upon their crops. Sometimes small-pox, fever and other diseases penetrate those forests 
and spread like prairie fire in the dense little villages, sweeping off whole families. His little village is visited 
by thunderstorms and tornadoes, such as are unknown in Europe. (JVo¢e 4.) All the powers of nature seem 
ranged against him, and alive with demon power and demon cunning. He thinks of them all as evil spirits 
who have possession of the earth. A great Creator he knows there is, but He is far away, and the spirits 
that walk the earth are malignant. So he builds a little Eshu-house, near the gate of his compound. (/Voée 5.) 
He buys from the priests a sort of wooden hammer for Shongo, god of thunder, and other ugly images for 
Shopona, god of small-pox, for Ifa, god of secrets (JVoze 6), and a host more. He fancies, when any big 
disaster happens, that these spirits or perhaps the spirits of his ancestors are angry with him, so he worships 
them more earnestly and offers sacrifices to appease their wrath. (/Vofe 7.) 

Let the children’s thoughts be focussed upon this aspect of the African’s life, and then let them try 
to express’ what he needs if he is to grow up strong, and brave, and true. In this way the children should 
develop the conception of Father, and realize how the word sums up Africa’s needs. Ask them Where he will 
find this Father? And they will readily see that his need will be satisfied in an Almighty and All-loving God. 


NEEDING A BROTHER.—It often seemed to our Negro that men, as well as the powers of nature 
were his enemies. Tribal alliances were quickly made and easily broken. Africans have seldom been 
able to combine, even to keep the slave-raider at bay. (Vode 8.) In the life of his tiny village no one 
cared for high ideals. He saw no reason for working while there was plenty to eat. Asa rule, no one needed - 
his service, so he was as idle as the rest of his village. (Mote 9.) White traders, who called him a 
“nigger,” came and tried to make him work, and often treated him like a dog. When white men passed 
through his village they seemed to care for nothing but rubber, kola-nuts, mahogany, cotton or palm-kernels. 

What was he needing? What would help him to be industrious instead of idle2 What would help him to 
try? What would give him self-respect 2 

Again, the teacher should try to get true thoughts before exact wording. The class will soon see that 
no other message will so call forth the African’s latent powers as that which tells him that we are all 
born to be brothers, we are all born to serve, we are all needed by our fellow-men. If we ourselves believe 
this, we shall not be guilty of laughing or pointing at a black man in the streets and calling him a “nigger.” | 

If we know about God being the Father of all men, are we acting in a brotherly way if we keep this news 
trom our Negro brother who lives in fear of evil spirits ? 


AS A MEMBER OF THE FAMILY OF GOD.—True illustrations may now show that the 
Negro is capable of spending himself in service for others, and living up to his birthright of brotherhood. 
If such thoughts about the Negro are fresh to the children it may be well to lay strong emphasis on material 
such as is given in /Vo¢e 10. 

Lf you had gone to Nazareth when our Lord was a young Man, and had asked the people about Him, what sort 
of description would they have given you? Get the children to see that His neighbours in Nazareth would not 
talk of His brilliant gifts, or His preaching, or His prizes in the village school ; but they would speak of the 
kind things He did, for His family and for His neighbours—how érotherly He was. ; 

Get the class to think what He longs to see, when He looks down on Africa, between Arab and African, 
white man and Negro—Brotherliness. What has our African taught us ?—-To be brothers. 


BLACKBOARD. THE SMILING NEGRO. 


NEEDING A FATHER 
Where can he find one? ONE IS YOUR FATHER. : 
NEEDING A BROTHER 
Where will he get one? | 
ALL YE ARE BRETHREN. 
IN THE FAMILY. CIRCLE : R MEM 


What will he teach us? mt MA eearttte eo 
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TALK Il.—NOTES 


Our boy may stand as typical of Africa, but, for the sake of accuracy in detail, we have spoken throughout of a 
Yoruba boy, a member of one of the largest of the true Negro tribes of West Africa. 


_ NOTE 1.—The Yoruba Country.—The Yoruba country 
lies to the north of Lagos, and extends northwards towards 
the river Niger, and is about the size of Scotland. The 
whole country is under British control, though each tribe 
has still its own king. Although the tribes are numerous 
only one language is spoken. 


NoTE 2.—A West African Home.—“ When I can 
first remember, I was a small, small boy, and I lived in a 
large village. My mother was a young woman who had a 
pleasant face, although, after the fashion of the country, 
it was scarred and tattooed on the forehead, and cheeks 
and chin. She was one of the five wives of my father, the 
chief of the village. We lived in a kind of compound, the 
four sides of which were houses built of clay, with palm- 
thatched roofs; in the middle of the compound was a small 
tree, and on this tree were hung the skulls of people whom 
my father, the old chief, had killed, and there were also 
a lot of charms tied round the trunk of this tree; and every 
now and then, when the men of the village killed a slave or 
a prisoner whom they had captured . . they placed his 
bones round about the base of this tree. The first thing 
I remember clearly was playing with the skull of one of 
these people. ...1 used to roll it about on the ground of 
the compound and amuse myself by filling it with sand 
and then holding it up to let the sand run out from the 
eyes and.nose.”—(From “The History of a Slave,” by Sir 
Harry Johnston.) 


NoTE 3.—A West African Forest.—One day some of 
his father’s goats strayed away and he had to go into the 
forest to look for them, and in doing so lost his way. The 

. Sun was getting low and the shadows made the gloomy 
forest dismal and awe-inspiring. Countless monkeys chat- 
tered in the great trees above him, and he had heard stories 
of huge gorillas roaming through the thickets. All around 
him mangrove and cactus, reed and sedge, briar and thorn, 
grew together in a tangled. mass above mud and water; 
creepers hung in heavy festoons from the lofty branches 
and clung to the undergrowth beneath. He knew that the 
mangrove swamps and the innumerable streams were the 
abode of the crocodile, and when out hunting with his 
father he had sometimes caught sight of a leopard or hyena 
prowling through the shadows or lying in wait; even 
lions were not unknown. In the deepening gloom, he 
narrowly escaped treading on a deadly snake, and was in 
constant fear of the huge pythons he had often seen in 
these dismal regions. As darkness increased the cries of 
hyenas, tree-bears and other animals rang out. 


Nore 4.—A Tropical Storm.—From time to time the 
mud villages may be almost swept away by terrific storms. 
The thunder roars above, and the lightning flashes through 
the darkness of the forest, while the crash of falling trees 
is heard on all sides. So much are these violent storms 
dreaded by the natives that one of their principal gods is 
Shongo, the god of thunder. 


Nore 5.—Eshu Houses.—The Yorubas call the Creator 
Eleda and Olorun, the Maker of the Heavens. He is the great 
shy god, distant and unknown, and they consider Eshu the 
god of mischief (i.e. the devil) much more powerful and 
close at hand. Just outside every Yoruba compound, near 
the gateway, a little thatched shed is built for Eshu. This 
much-feared deity is represented by a clay, wood, or stone 
image, and sometimes merely by a lump of clay. Offerings 
of cowrie shells, food, and water are laid before the image 

-and the blood of animal sacrifices is sprinkled on it from 
time to time. The Eshu is never taken inside the com- 
ound, because he is wicked and might do much mischief. 
eople wearing strings of cowries, dyed dark blue, are known 
to be devil-worshippers. 


NovreE 6.—The Beliefs of West Africa.—The Yorubas 
do not worship the great distant Creator, but many inferior 
deities. Thereis Ogun, god of war and iron; Awshun, a river 

od; Orusha Oko, the farm god; Ori, god of the head; 
beji, the god of twins; Aje, the god of money; and Ifa, the 
revealer of secrets. The last-named is very much honoured 
by the people. When a baby is born, Ifa must decide which 
god the child shall worship. If a man is to be married, Ifa 


must fix the time.. If a man builds a house, Ifa must 
choose the place. Kings and chiefs bring national affairs 
to Ifa, and men of lesser rank bring their domestic matters. 
Nothing, small or great, is done by king or chief, freeman 
or slave, without consulting Ifa. The god answers questions 
through the medium of his priests, who divine by means 
of palm nuts and other objects, and sometimes practise 
ventriloquism. 

The worship of the spirits of the departed is a charac- 
teristic feature of Negro religion. These spirits are believed 
to dwell in trees, stones, rocks, rivers, ponds, snakes, ani- 
mals, images, or any littlé object made by tying up a few 
sticks or leaves or feathers, a bit of twisted rope or stick, or 
almost anything. An object indwelt by a spirit is called a 
‘*fetish,” and is regarded with awe. 

One may often see a fetish tree with a palisade around 
it to protect it, for to desecrate it would be to incur 
the wrath of the spirit resident therein; stones and 
pots containing the offerings of worshippers are spread 
around. Nothing will induce a Negro to kill or injure a 
reptile or any living creature supposed to be a fetish, how- 
ever deadly the creature may be. 


Notre 7.—Fear of Magic.—‘ According to native ideas, 
all over Africa, there is no such thing as death from natural 
causes. Whatever ill befalls a man, or a family, it is always 
the result of witchcraft, and in every case the witch-doctors 
are consulted to find out who has been guilty of it. In 
some instances the witch-doctors declare that the evil has 
been caused by the angry spirits of ancestors, in which 
case they have to be propitiated. In other cases they point 
out someone, or several persons, as having caused the injury 
by making charms; and whosoever is so accused by the 
witch-doctor is immediately put to death. To bewitch any- 
one, it is sufficient to spread medicine on his path or in 
his hut. There are also numerous ways of working charms ; 
for instance, if you want to cause your enemy to die, you 
make a clay figure that is supposed to represent him. With 
a needle you pierce the figure, and your enemy will be 
speared the first time he comes in contact with a foe.”— 
(Decte, ‘‘ Three Years in Savage Africa.”) 


. Nore 8.—Hostile Neighbours.—In some districts one 
Negro community will attack another on the slightest pro- 
vocation, and will, if successful, burn down the dwellings 
and kill or capture as many of the inhabitants as possible. 
There is seldom anything in the nature of a declaration of 
war, the aggressor being anxious to strike a blow before the 
intended victims suspect mischief. Sometimes the attack is 
delivered under cover of night, and as the frightened 
people rush out of their huts, the thatch of which has been 
set on fire by the enemy, they are shot down or captured 
and carried into slavery. Truly— 

* No man could tell when the darkness fell 
If his eyes would behold the light.” 


Nore 9.—African idieness.—‘‘The African is Nature’s 
spoiled child. Throughout much of the continent she is 
lavishly kind to him. She feeds him almost without asking. 
She clothes him with tropical sunshine. If his necessity or 
his vanity calls for more covering, she furnishes it—again 
with no excess of labour on his part—from leaf, or bark, 
or skin. If there are no slaves, his wives do all the work 
it is possible for him to avoid.” 


Nore 10.—African Service.—The Negro congregation 
at Oshogbo were building anewchurch. Each week for several 
months the Christians gave up three or four days to the 
work, without any hope of payment. They dug the mud and 
brought in the timber from the forest themselves. They 
trudged forty-five miles to Ibadan to fetch corrugated iron 
for the roof and cement for the walls. Then they trudged 
back again with loads weighing 80 lbs. on their heads. 

The brotherliness and willingness to serve, so con- 
spicuous in the Christian Negro, are beautifully illustrated 
by some passages in ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin”; the children 
may be able to give examples, and perhaps they will remem- 
ber how old Tom said to his master, Mr St Clare, ‘‘ Why, 
even a poor fellow like me has a_ work from the Lord! We 
does for the Lord what we do for His critturs.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR HOME WORK.— Paint or chalk the text on the Blackboard. 
Write a conversation between a Negro boy and an English boy. 


Copy some Chinese writing with a paint-brush. 


+* 


TALK III.—The Dutiful Chinese 


AIM.—To show the influence which a Christian China would exercise upon the world. 


NTRODUCTORY REMARKS.—The awakening of China can be made realistic by picturing the 

. | life of a Chinese boy brought up in old-time China, and suddenly discovering the new aspirations 

which are so rapidly changing his country. The teacher will probably do well to keep the personal 

interest in the particular boy alive throughout the lesson. In this way it will be possible to lead the class to 

sympathize with the Chinese boy’s outlook on life, and the great changes in the Chinese Empire may be 
made clear by the same concrete examples which force them on the minds of the sons of China to-day. 





AT HOME.—Begin with brief description of his old-time home in Chinese city. His father had a shop 
on one of the narrow winding streets. (/Vo/ze 1.) 

Everyone made a fuss when he was born. He was petted, and treated to the best the family could 
provide. Cheng, for that was his name, proved to be a veal boy, full of mischief and fond of all sorts of 
games. (/Vo/e 2.) The most notable thing about him was his obedience to his parents ; this was drilled into 
him from the beginning as his greatest duty in life. (/Vo¢e 3.) ; . 

When he was old enough he was allowed to join his parents in worshipping his grandfather and great- 
grandfather, and a long list of ancestors whose tablets were carefully treasured. He would be afraid 
of great calamities should he neglect this duty. (/Vofe 4.) He was trained according to teaching which 
was 2500 years old, and his manners were copied from those of the great days of thousands of years ago. 
In fact, his parents brought him up looking backwards, with his face turned always to the past. (/Vo/e 5.) 


AT SCHOOL.—When he went to school he was set to learn from books that were written centuries 
ago. From them he learned all the intricacies of Chinese customs, law, “‘ wisdom of life,” “science,” religion 
without God ; and it was all very old, although the books were wonderful enough of their sort. (/Vo¢e 6.) 

So he grew up to be respected as a scholar. All that he had learnt had been written in China, and 
had come from the distant past. Discuss with the class the good and bad effects upon Cheng of such an 
upbringing—patriotic pride in his great China and in everything Chinese; respect for antiquity ; contempt 
for everything foreign and new. (Vote 7.) 


IN THE GREAT BIG WORLD.—Meanwhile, very different things had been happening in the 
world outside ; some of these now came very close to China, and she had to think about them. First, the 
great, proud Empire of China was defeated in a war with the little eastern nation that lived in four small 
islands close by (Japan, 1894). Then a war was fought, chiefly on Chinese teritory, in which the same island 
people defeated the biggest nation of Europe (Russia, 1904) ; and Cheng, and all the rest of young China, wondered 
and went home to think. (Vote 8.) There was much to think about. 

For instance, with a black thing made of iron it was possible to mow down whole companies ot 
soldiers a mile or more away. Why shouldn’t China make guns? (Vote 9.) The Chinese were far the 


biggest nation in the world, and could have the largest army. Suppose it were armed with Maxims, quick- 
firers and heavy canon ! 


_° Then there were great floating castles carrying thousands of men and scores of these guns. Cheng 
thought of the Chinese junks, made, for some whimsical reason, in the shape of a slipper of some Emperor of 
the past. He remembered his own mighty Yangtsze, bigger than the Tyne and the Clyde and the Thames 
put together, in which he could build and float a Dreadnought hundreds of miles from the sea. Why 
shouldn’t China have a fleet as good as any in the world? (Vode 10.) 

He saw long, thin wires by which men ‘“‘spoke” with the furthest corner of the world. He thought how 
the solid 320 millions of Chinese might act like one man if linked by telegraph and telephone. (Vote 11.) 

Whence came the wealth by which other nations made these things? He heard of the coal mines of 
Durham and Cardiff, of the great Midland “iron-field,” and he knew that in minerals his country was as rich 
as any in the world. He heard of the great factories of Lancashire. He knew his people were by nature 
more thrifty and industrious than any others—that they could live on lower wages. Why should not China 
outsell the factories of Lancashire? (Vode 12.) 

In fact, it dawned slowly on Cheng, that the Chinese nation is the greatest nation in the world (see Diagram, 
p. 19), and if she would learn, she might be the strongest. So Cheng and China no longer despised the foreigner, 
but resolved to turn seven out of every ten of the ancient temples into modern schools, and asked the West for 
teaching. (/Voée 13.) The once peace-loving China has caught the military spirit that is laying Europe in 
ruins. She has introduced military drill into her schools, and is organizing armies on Western models. 

The class must now face what is, perhaps, the most tremendous problem before the Church to-day. 
What will tt mean for the world if China learns nothing from us but how to build guns, battleships, and factories ? 
Imagine this great nation content to know only the outside shell of life—workshops and offices, mines and rail- 
ways, aeroplanes, dreadnoughts and submarines. With these alone she may become a menace to the world. 
What more does she need for her new life? Imagine this reverent, industrious China a Christian nation. Close 
by helping the children to see that St Mark viii. 36 has a national as well as an individual meaning. 


BLACKBOARD. 





A Nation of the Past. 
CHINA The Nation of the future. 





TALK IIl.—NOTES 


NOTE 1.—A Chinese City.—It is always surrounded 
with a wall of great height and strength, pierced with huge 
gates surmounted with high towers. The streets are made 
very narrow and winding to guard against evil spirits, who 
are supposed to avoid narrow and crooked places. The shops 
are open to the streets and have no windows. Lanterns and 
gaudily painted signboards, giving the names and _ profes- 
sions of the shopkeepers in Chinese characters, hang down 
the front. Sometimes the streets are partially covered over 


as a protection against the weather. 


NOTE 2.—Boys’ Games.—Chinese boys are fond of 
tops and shuttlecocks; they do not use battledores, but hit 
the shuttlecocks with their feet on which they wear thick 
paper-soled shoes. They are fond of playing with insects 
and often catch crickets and make them fight with each 
other, eagerly watching to see which insect will win. Then 
they have a game something like marbles, only played with 
cash. Kite-flying is a very popular amusement, and they 
like to play blind-man’s-buff and Gambo—which is the 
original Diabolo. - Other games include ball, tip-cat, ‘‘I 
spy,’ “‘circling the field to catch the rat,” and ‘puss in 
the corner.” They often play at worshipping idols. 


NoTE 3.—Reverence for Parents.— Disrespect for 
father and mother is a crime for which there is no forgive- 
ness in China. They are to be obeyed and reverenced as 
long as they live and even after they are dead. A dutiful 
child is China’s ideal. 


NoTtTE 4,.—Ancestral Worship.—‘‘ Ancestral worship 
is filial piety gone mad. ... The usual, if not universal, 
belief with the Chinese is that a man possesses three souls. 
After death one goes into the Ancestral Tablet prepared for 
it, where it receives the worship of the man’s descendants 
at stated times. It is part of the daily routine to burn 
incense before this tablet night and morning, when near 
relatives prostrate themselves before it. Worship is also 
paid at the grave to another soul; while the third goes into 
the nether world to receive rewards or punishments for 
the deeds done on earth. This third soul can also be 
worshipped at the city temple.” 


NoTE 5.—Reverence for the Past.—China is a land 
of ancient wonders. When Great Britain was the home of 
savage tribes the people of China wore silken gowns. The 
Great Wall was commenced B.c. 240. It is over 1500 miles 
in length, and 24 feet wide. The Grand Canal (length 650 
miles) was, in its day, the greatest artificial waterway of the 
world; parts of it existed from the Han Dynasty (202 B.c.— 
A.D. 221). Some contend that the Chinese invented suspen- 
sion bridges; there is one in Kuei-chow dating from A.p. 
35. The mariner’s compass was in use fifteen centuries ago. 
Certainly, the Chinese invented printing; in the sixth 
century A.D. they reproduced writing from engraved blocks, 
and about A.p. 1000 a blacksmith, named Pi Sheng, in- 
vented movable type made of~porcelain. Without doubt 
this marvellous people originated the manufacture of silk 
and porcelain, and excelled in both arts. We are con- 
sidering a people who have believed in education (as they 
understand it) and whose life has been shaped by it for more 
than three thousand years. Thus, in the history of his 
ScuDEy) a Chinese boy has much that no other boy can 
claim. 


NoTE 6.—An old style Chinese School.— As soon as 
the new pupil was taken into the school the teacher asked 
the spirit of Confucius to help the little scholar with his 
work. Then the master would sit down and the boy bowed 
his head to the ground, beseeching his master to teach him 
letters. ‘The room in which the budding scholar sat at a 
little black table for many a day was often dark and dingy, 
with tiny windows and a low tiled roof.... Beginners 
stood in a row before the master’s table, and were taught 
to read the first line of the Three Character Classic (written 
in the days of Edward the Confessor) until they knewit pretty 
well. Then they sat in their places and repeated it aloud. ... 
The busier the pupils were at their work the noisier did the 
school become. Whenever one of the class knew his task 
he handed in his book, and turning his face away, so that his 
back was to his master, he repeated the lesson aloud. When 
the boys could recite this book from beginning to end, they 
turned to the Hundred Surnames, and then to the Thousand 
Character Classic and three other books which they committed 
to DeMOry: For ages China’s scholars committed to memory 
the same books, the same truths, the same errors. When the 
scholars learned to read, they were taught to write, with a 
brush and Chinese ink. They first traced the letters and then 


learned to paint them themselves. The ordinary schoolboy 
learned no arithmetic, or geography, or dates. 


NoTE 7.—Contempt for Foreigners.—‘‘ You cannot 
civilize these foreign devils. They are beyond redemption. 
They will live for weeks and months without touching a 
mouthful of rice, but they will eat the flesh of bullocks and 
sheep in enormous quantities. It is carried into the room 
in large chunks, often half raw, and they cut, and slash, 
and tear it apart. They eat with knives and prongs. It 
makes a civilized being a bit nervous. One fancies himself 
in the presence of sword swallowers. They even sit down 
at the same table with women, and the latter are served 
first, reversing the order of nature.”—(Extract from a Chinese 
letter written about twenty years ago.) 


NOTE 8.—The Awakening of China.—“ After the Siege 
of Peking came the Russo-Japanese War. The Russians 
had long been known and feared by the Chinese; they 
were to the Chinese mind the embodiment of the warlike 
and bloodthirsty spirit of the West; they were hated for 
their cruelty and feared for their prowess. . . . The Japanese 
were also well known to the Chinese, and were in Chinese 
estimation a civilized race, though inferior, of course, to 
themselves. When these two antagonists met in Manchuria, 
the war could not fail to make a deep impression on China. 
To begin with, it was an insult to the Chinese amour propre 
to have the war carried on in Manchuria, ... in fact, the 
combatants selected their battle ground as if China and her 
national rights did not exist. But the deepest impression 
made on the Chinese was by the victory of the Eastern over 
the Western. The Japanese demonstrated that when an 
Eastern race adopted Western military methods it might 
prove itself superior to powerful Western races. Thus, the 
Battle of Mukden taught the anti-foreign party in China, 
that however much they might hate the foreigners, they 
must adopt Western methods if they would retain their 
independence. 


Note 9.—Can China make Guns? Certainly, she 
has the necessary materials close at hand. The _ coal 
deposits in particular, which are found side by side with 
illimitable supplies of the best iron ore, are probably the 
largest in the world, and the coal bearing area has been 
estimated at not less than 419,000 square miles, unequally 
distributed through every one of the eighteen provinces. 


Nore 10.—Chinese “Dreadnoughts.”—Possessing all 
the materials for the construction of ironclads, China has 


‘great waterways on which they could be built. Along the 


mighty Yangtsze the largest ships can sail for six hundred 
miles in summer. The iron industry is making rapid progress. 
The Hanyang Iron Works have found it worth while to triple 
their plant within the last few years. 


NoTe ll.—Telegraphs and Telephones. — ‘The 
first telegraph line in China was opened in 1872. More 
than 34,000 miles of wire now connect the most distant pro- 
vincial capitals with Peking, and a Danish engineer has 
recently been appointed for the extension of the wire to 
Lhassa.” 


Nore 12.—China’s Industrial Resources.— All the 
common metals, except platinum, are found. Shansi has 
a continuous coalfield 13,500 miles in area. Owing to the 
thickness and horizontal position of the seams, the coal 
can be more readily worked than is the case in any other 
country. The agricultural conditions are so favourable that 
China is able to supply the needs of her own vast population 
without difficulty. There is an abundant supply of patient, 
willing labour. ‘‘One of. the most marked traits of the 
Chinese is their unflagging industry. They know nothing 
of our limitations as to hours. Nor is this confined to the 
working classes and shopkeepers; it applies equally to the 
officials. Fancy a member of the Cabinet leaving home 
soon after two a.m. and working with little interruption 
from three o’clock in the morning till six at night! And 
this is by no means a rare case.” 


Notre 13.—The New Learning.— After the Boxer 
massacres it was decided to build a great University at 
Peking with compensation money due to the Missionary 
Societies and the relatives of murdered Missionaries, but 
rejected by them. The Chinese Government sent for Dr 
Timothy Richards and requested him to make the necessary 
arrangements. There is now another Government University 
at Tientsin. Thousands of young men have been sent to 
Japan, America and Europe for education, and the Viceroy of 
Nanking has even sent women students to the United States 
to study. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR HOME WORK.—Collect pictures showing old-fashioned junks or modern battleships, old-fashioned 


canal boats and wheelbarrows or modern railways, in China. 


Drav or trace a map of India in outline only. Bring it to the next class so that you may have it to draw upon. 


Note.—Tvhe story of Chundra Lela was allowed to appear in ‘* Talks on Great Servants of India” before it was known that a 
reprint of ** Talks on the Races to be Won" was likely to be called for. Teachers who have taken the story recently will usually find, 
however, that the class will enjoy hearing it again, especially if the children who know it are allowed to ‘‘ help tell the story” by 
contributing facts as called for.—ED. < 


TALK IV.—The Unsatisfied Hindu 


AIM.—To show that India’s patient seekers may become Christ’s selfless disciples. 


NTRODUCTORY REMARKS.—This lesson aims high, but..our Lord did not hesitate to set high 
| thoughts before undeveloped minds. In His teaching to the simplest audience He never stinted the 
wealth of thought, but He presented great thoughts in a concrete form. The ideas that we give to our 
children cannot be too high, but there is great danger that we may present them in so abstract a form that 
they are meaningless to the child who is living in a world of sensory impressions. In order to escape this 
danger we have tried to fill our lesson on India’s religious genius with concrete examples. 

In Part I. our aim is to realize that India’s ambition has been to know God and to understand Him. If 
we tell this to the class, the result will probably be glib repetition, but no deep impression. We therefore 
begin our lesson by a detailed inspection of one of India’s great temples, with its crowds of devotees. We 
compare the richness of the temple with the poverty of the thatched mud houses around. it, and we ask, 
‘““What does this nation care for?, What is its ambition?” 

It is natural to turn from the ambition itself to the ways in which men seek to realize it. In this part 
of the lesson we are in danger of leaving a vague and dissipated impression of bathing, pilgrimages, and 
tortures, with no vivid realization of the meaning of these things in a man’s life. This danger we seek to — 
avert by gathering the children’s thoughts of India’s seekers round a single figure—that of Chundra Lela. 

The story of Chundra Lela leads us on naturally to the glorious hope of an Indian Christianity. 
Chundra Lela, the Christian Sadhu, had no arm-chair standard of discipleship. Here is a nation capable of 
self-abnegation. If to its spiritual aspirations the motive power of love were added, what might be the 
glory of its following of Him Who ‘emptied Himself ” ! 





1.—Notes 1 and 2 supply material for a vivid description of a great Hindu temple, with its many courts 
and tanks, its great gateways and lofty towers, its elaborate carvings and numberless idols. The teacher may 
suggest drawing a plan of the temple or making a plasticine model of an Indian village house. 

No other country has such temples; yet the overwhelming majority of the people of India daily exist 
on a few annas. Millions of them live in houses made chiefly of mud and thatch. (/Voze 3.) Then why 
does.this nation build such splendid temples? Why do not the people of other countries do so? By 
careful questioning, the Leader should get the children to realize’ that, of all people on earth, Hindus 
think the most of religion. They are devoted to their gods. The great religion represented by the temple 
we have seen is deeply rooted in the hearts of the people, and it regulates every detail of daily life. (JVofe 4.) 
Religion is everything to the Hindu. ; 7 ae 

Now, with the help of pictures and postcards of temple-scenes, take the children for an imaginary walk 
through the temple. Let them see the crowd of worshippers bathing in the sacred tanks, in the hope that 
water which cleanses the body will also purify the soul. Thousands of men and women are making offerings 
and worshipping the idols. Under the colonnades sit solemn, thoughtful men, deep in meditation about 
religion, or reading sacred palm-leaf books. Some of them are gurus (ze. religious teachers), and 
have companies of disciples sitting around them. They are famous for their learning. With the help of a 
missionary who can speak Tamil, we are able to converse with one of these grave men. (/Vo/e 5.) Listen to 
what he says, and then remember that he represents multitudes of the more thoughtful Hindus. 3 

Ambition—what ts ambition? What is a schoolboys ambition? What ts a cricketers ambition? What is 
a statesman’s ambition? Whatzs INDIA’S AMBITION ? 

1l.—With such an ambition before them, many Hindus are engaged in a quest for God. Finding 
themselves in darkness, they grope for Light. Not knowing God, they feel after Him with their hands if — 
haply they may find Him. Conscious of sin, they seek a cleansing fountain. Failing to find cleansing at 
one river, they go to another. Disappointed at one temple, they seek God at another. Not knowing how to 
please God, they torture themselves, and, by ascetic practices, seek. to devote themselves with greater 
intensity to their quest. : 

The Leader will do well to make this part of the lesson vivid by telling the story of Chundra Lela. 
(Vote 6.) When the children realize that even now men in India are seeking God by such methods, they will 
appreciate the meaning of INDIA’S SEARCH. 

Hll.—Break off before reaching the close of Chundra Lela’s story (ote 7), and take the ideas of the 
class as to how such a woman would behave if she became a Christian. When they have heard of her 
untiring devotion to her Master, the class may read St Luke ix. 23, and gain some vision of the inspiration 
which Christian India might give to our average easy-going British Christians. India’s Christians will be 
INDIA’S GLORY. | 








BLACKBOARD. _ INDIA’S AMBITION. 
3 INDIA’S SEARCH. 


INDIA’S GLORY. 





TALK IV.—NOTES 


NoTE 1.—The Srirangam Temple.—This, the largest 
in all India, is situated near Trichinopoly. The outer wall 
is several miles in circumference. The temple consists of 
seven quadrangular courts, one within the other, separated 
by massive walls, each pierced with four great gateways 
and surmounted by towers averaging about 200 feet in 
height. The towers and walls are covered with figures of 
gods and goddesses and sacred animals, elaborately carved 
in stone. In the centre is the Hall of Columns, the flat 
roof of which is supported by a thousand pillars, each 
carved from a single block of granite and covered with 
Bropesc ne figures. In the central shrine, under a golden 
dome, the principal idol is kept. 

“Hundreds of Brahmans dwell within the temple _pre- 
cincts, thousands of pilgrims throng its courts, and on 
great anniversaries myriads of worshippers crowd its corri- 
dors and press towards its sanctuary. ... The construction 
of this marvellous series of sacred buildings must have 
cost millions of rupees. It is said that kings and princes 
have emptied their coffers and given their revenues for the 
completion and extension of its many storied towers; men 
of every rank have parted with their treasures for the adding 
of column after column to its thousand-pillared courts ; 
misers have yielded up their hoards for the decoration of 
its jewelled images; architects and artists have exhausted 
all their resources for the production of a perfect shrine, 
the worthy receptacle of an idol of transcendent glory.”— 
(Sir Monier Williams.) 


Note 2.—The Idol of Srirangam.—The chief idol 
(of the God Vishnu) is ‘‘supposed to be immovable; but 
another image has been consecrated, and is carried about 
in processions on certain anniversaries. The dress, 
decorations. and jewellery belonging to this portable idol 
were all exhibited to me. I saw the idol’s crown covered 
with diamonds, pearls, rubies—worth at least eighty thou- 
sand rupees (£5333)—with a breastplate, ornaments for the 
feet, and a necklace, worth a _ similar sum.”’—(Sir M. 
Williams.) 


NoTE 3.—A Village Home.—The poorer dwellings 
merely consist of mud walls and a thatch roof, the doorway 
admitting all the light there is within. The furniture con- 
sists of palm leaf matting, a few clay or possibly brass 
vessels and household utensils, several rude agricultural 
implements and perhaps a_ spinning wheel and a low 
bedstead. 


Note 4.—Religion in Daily Life.—The Hindu bathes 
every morning because his religion prescribes a bath for 
the cleansing of soul and body, he shaves his head regularly 
for religious reasons. His daily worship of the household 
gods is carried out with due care and the white god-mark 
placed on his forehead before he partakes of food. 


Nott 5.—A Conversation with a Guru.—‘ Why do 
you worship these idols, made with men’s hands?” we 
ask. ‘‘Do you think that I worship that image?” he 
responds. ‘*Not so; I merely have the idol before me when 
I worship to remind me of my god who is invisible.” Then 
pointing to the people crowding round the shrines, we ask: 
“Are they not even now worshipping those idols?” 
“Yes,” he answers; ‘‘the common people are without 
understanding. It is well that they should reverence the 
idols. Their minds cannot rise to spiritual truth. They are 
ignorant.” ‘But why are youw reading this book about 
those very gods, if you do not worship them?” we inquire. 
““The gods are true,” he replies; ‘‘it is the idols that cannot 
help. The.gods are manifestations of Brahm, the Supreme 
Soul. I read that I may discover Him. He is hidden from 
our sight as the mountain top is hidden by. clouds from 
people in the valley below. We do not know Brahm, but 
we seek to know Him. We cannot see Him, but we search 
after Him. For years have I meditated and sought to 
understand God. But we are children lost in a forest and it 
is dark. We cannot find the way.” 


NOTE 6.—The Long Struggle.— Wishing to find God, 
a girl of fifteen, named Chundra Lela, set out to visit the four 
great shrines of India. (See map, p. 21.) The long journey 


took seven years to accomplish. Sometimes riding short dis- 
tances in bullock-bandy or ekka, but usually tramping from 
place to place, bathing in every sacred river, wor- 
shipping at every shrine, making offerings to the idols and 
giving gifts to the priests. When she left her home in 
Nepal accompanied by two maid-servants, she journeyed first 
to Calcutta, where she bathed at the Kali Ghat; then she went 
to Puri in Orissa to the shrine of Jaggan-nath. Thence she 
travelled south to Ramanath, on a small island in Palk Strait, 
between India and Ceylon. After worshipping there she 
turned her face northwards again and at length reached 
Dwarka on the western coast of the Kathiawa peninsula. 
There, at. the shrine of the wicked god Krishna she sought 
Light and Salvation. Then she crossed the burning plains of 
Upper India to the Ganges and climbed the mighty Himalayas 
to its sacred source, far up among the eternal snows. 
Having performed her worship, she descended, her bare 
feet_ cut and bleeding with the ice and snow and sharp rocks 
in the path. She had travelled more than three thousand 
miles, but she had failed in the object of her search. Still 
unsatisfied, she became a Sadhu; she smeared her body 
with ashes and painted her face in hideous fashion. 
During the six hot months of the year she sat all day long 
in the scorching sun with five fires burning round her. At 
night she stood on one foot, her hands pressed together, 
before the idol, remaining in this attitude from midnight 
till daylight, imploring the god to reveal himself to her. 
During the cold season she spent the nights sitting in a 
pond, with water up to her neck, counting her beads. She 
says, “‘“Nobody knows how long those nights were, nor 
how I suffered before morning. The string contained 108 
beads. With each bead I called on the name of a god;... 
in the night I would go round the string one thousand 
times, repeating the names of the gods one hundred and 
eight thousand times. I would look towards the east for the 
first ray of light, and wonder if the night would ever end. 
When day broke, I would crawl out of the water as best I 
could with my benumbed limbs, and prostrating my body 
on the ground, would then measure my length to the spot 
where I was to sit all day, worshipping idols.... Thus I 
called upon Ram day and night with no response. All 
this I endured just to find God.” After several years of 
asceticism she cut off her thick matted hair and flung it 
into the river, saying, ‘‘There, I have done and suffered 
all that could be required of mortal by God or man and 
yet without avail!” Then, for a livelihood, she began to 
teach women to read the sacred books, and, as a priestess, 
performed worship for them. Finally she became so dis- 
gusted with it that she gathered up her idols and took them 
to the house of a woman of low caste, saying, ‘‘ You may 
worship these if you like. I have done homage many long 
weary years—all in vain. I will never worship them again. 
There is nothing in Hinduism or I should have found it.” 


NoTeE 7.—Chundra Lela finds Christ.—One day 
Chundra Lela went to visit one of her pupils and found her 
reading Christian books. She was at once interested -in 
them and sought an interview with the Missionary. Seeing 
that at last she had found the object of her long search 
she defiled herself in the eyes of her Hindu friends by 
drinking water offered her by a Christian. She definitely 
joined herself with Christ’s people, and after careful study 
she was received by Baptism as His servant. Chundra 
Lela soon proved herself as earnest in Christ’s Service as 
she had been in the service of Hindu gods. She at once 
began to make Christ known, taking the Bible and 
preaching from house to house and street to street. She 
scarcely gave herself time to eat or rest during the daytime. 
For two years she continued working in this way, and then 
conceived the plan of going to the place where before she 
had been a Sadhu to live among the people and preach 
Christ where she had before worshipped idols. Then she 
began a pilgrimage, lasting for several years, going over 
the old tramping ground from shrine to shrine, and next 
She went all through Assam and Sylhet, visiting a 
queen who had been kind to her when she was a Sadhu. In 
the palace she read the Bible and preached Jesus. Chundra 
Lela died about fourteen years ago: even in her old age she 
scouted the idea of resting from her Master’s work. - 


SUGGESTIONS FOR HOME WORK.— JlVrite a lelter from Chundra Lela, aged fifteen, explaining to her friends why she has 


suddenly left them to go on pilgrimage, 


Find a text that would have shown Chundra Lela ‘‘the Way.” 


Collect pictures of Arabs, camels, caravan journeys and deserts. 
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TALK V.—The Undaunted Arab 


AIM.—To try to understand what the burning zeal and indomitable courage of Arab Christianity 
would mean for the World. 


NTRODUCTORY REMARKS.—The teacher must try to catch the indomitable spirit of the Arab, 
| which has made him the greatest propagator of religion the- world has ever known. Evidences of this 
spirit are written upon every century of history since Mohammed set the Arab heart aflame for “God 
and His prophet” in the 7th century A.D. Its beginnings can be traced in the story of the prophet’s life, 
in the strong resoluteness of his early Arab converts, in the deeds that placed him at the head of Arabia, 
and in the fiery courage of the Arab armies of the Caliphs. The same spirit is no less seen to-day in any 
city of Central Africa, where the Arab trader (deprived now of his sword by the white man) is still the 
propagandist of this faith, boldly confesses Allah and His prophet, and spreads his prayer-mat towards 
Mecca. It is seen on many a tramp-ship of the East as men of Arab blood draw to their common centre 
in the Mecca pilgrimage from almost every country. It may be seen wherever the Arab drives his camel or 
his mule along the great high roads of Asia. ; 
Our aim is to understand what it would mean for the world if this Arab spirit were won for Christ and 
enlisted for His Kingdom. The success of the Lesson must, therefore, depend upon the extent to which the 
Leader as a first step leads the class to appreciate and admire the spirit of the Arab. We must try to enter 
into his life and see him first as the Believer, the Soldier, and the MWzsstonary of Islam. 








BELIEVER.—Let the class imagine themselves joining a caravan that is crossing the Nubian Desert. 
Find out what they know of the camp equipment, the camels and horses or mules, and the skin-covered 
tents. (Vote 1.) Good pictures will be invaluable. Most of the Arabs are merchants journeying from the 
South to Cairo, but many of them are pilgrims on their way to Mecca, their sacred city. See how, when the 
caravan halts, every true Arab prays towards Mecca. Hear them repeat their Moslem creed, “There is no 
God but God, and Mohammed is the prophet of God.” At Cairo they will join the Egyptian caravan of 
pilgrims to the sacred city. (Vote 2.) Get out a rough outline map and let the children trace the caravan 
route upon it. Still the long, dangerous march Eastwards and Southwards lies before them; already some 
of their party have died by the way. (/Vofe 3.) Picture the excitement of the pilgrims as they near Mecca 
(Vode 4), and mark out on the map the course of some of the other caravans which they will meet. Describe 
shortly the rites of the pilgrimage around the Kaaba, the visible centre of the Moslem world. (JVo¢e 5.) 
Get the class to think and to discuss the meaning of it all. Why do they do tt? Why have they done it for 
twelve centuries now ? Do we in England believe with belief like that? Dark and false as much of his religion 
is, the Arab seems to be the prince of believers. . 

That is not all; the Arab has proved his belief in other ways than in his pilgrimage. Mohammed 
taught him he was not only to believe, but to fight for his belief. 


SOLDIER.—Mohammed cast down the poor idols of the Kaaba, and consecrated it as the centre 
of Islam; a few thousand soldiers brought turbulent Arabia to heel. (/Vote 6.) Under Abu Bakr, 
Mohammed’s successor—the first caliph—the fierce Arab warriors smashed the great organized army of 
Persia, and, driving back the hosts of Byzantium, swept out to the conquest of the world, and within one 
hundred years accomplished perhaps the greatest series of victories in history. (/Vote 7.) They broke the 
two world powers, and stamped out many strongholds of the early Christian Church. (/Vo/e 8). (Illustrate 
also with maps and stories from “The Reproach of Islam” or ‘The Story of Islam.”) Again and again has 
this soldier spirit shown itself all through the centuries. We have felt it in many a Mahdist rising. (JVoze 9.) 

But the Arab, when he may not fight, is no less an earnest propagandist of his faith. 


MISSIONARY.—He is a Missionary of Islam wherever we find him—not ashamed of his faith (/Voze 10), 
rigidly keeping his prayer times and fast days, and seeking to impose his faith on everyone. It is a bigger 
test of his spirit than either the pilgrimage or the war, for it is harder to witness than to march or fight. 
We may lament both the falseness of his faith and his methods of propagating it, but there is no denying 
his earnestness about it. (/Vo¢e 11.) The Leader should: now work towards his aim by drawing out his class ; 
his method will vary very much according to their knowledge and ability. What he wants to get at is—“ // 
these Arabs were won for Christ and owned Him as Saviour, Lord, and King, what sort of Christians would they 
be?” The thoughts which this question should stimulate will not be clear or lasting unless the children see 
by definite examples how the Arab would be likely to show his Christianity. The Leader should, therefore, 
get them to express their opinions frankly upon practical points—e.g., What would be the attitude of an Arab 
Christian towards the observance of Sunday? or as regards owning his Saviour and Master before others? What 
opinion would he have of a boy who was ashamed to be seen reading his Bible, or kneeling for prayer at school 2 What 
would Arab Christians do tf they had an Empire four-fifths of which was not even nominally Christian ? 
What would they think of the privilege of winning the World for Christ 2—etc. The class might then be turned 
to Rom. i. 14-17, and asked to what extent we can see this Arab spirit in St Paul. 











BLACKBOARD. THE ARAB. 


BELIEVER for MOHAMMED 
SOLDIER or 
MISSIONARY for CHRIST Md 
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TALK V.—NOTES 


NoTE 1.—A Caravan.—The camels pace along with 
haughty step, and that disdainful look which camels alone 
among pack animals exhibit. Each is loaded with a couple of 
huge swinging panniers. The Arabs all carry arms of some 
description—long rifles, flintlocks, spears, shields, pistols, 
swords or dagger-like knives. The caravans often travel 
during the night to avoid the heat of the day. Soon after 
sunrise a gun is fired as a signal to camp. The camels are 
made to kneel, the loads are piled on the ground, rough 
tents of goat’s hair cloth are spread, and soon the whole 
company settles down to smoke and rest. If the camp is 
near a well, the water-skins are refilled, and the animals 
watered. As the sun sinks low the signal gun is heard, 
tents a taken down, the camels reloaded, and the march 
resumed. 


NOTE 2.—The Mecca Pilgrimage.—It is believed that 
every step taken in the Mecca Pilgrimage blots out a sin, and 
that he who dies on the way thither is blessed. Every year 
until the great war began the pilgrims flowed through Arabia, 
converging on Mecca. Thousands of zealous Moslems from 
all over the House of Islam, thronged to this holy spot, the 
magnetic centre of the Mohammedan world—Negroes, 
Sudanese, Egyptians, Malaysians, Russians of Mongolian 
blood, Turks, Indians, Syrians, Persians, Moors, Berbers, 
Chinese. The pilgrimage is one of the ‘Five Pillars” of 
Islam, and has proved one of its strongest bonds of union. 
Every year four great caravans of pilgrims have gone to 
Mecca. (1) The chief, or Syrian Caravan, starts from Con- 
stantinople, collects pilgrims on the way to Damascus, and 
then sets out on its thirty days’ journey to Medina, now 
accomplished by the new railway, and thence through the 
desert to Mecca. (2) The Egyptian Caravan starts from Cairo. 
It travels to Suezand thence by sea to Jeddah. (3) The Moorish 
Caravan goes by way of Tunis, Tripoli, and Cairo. (4) The 
Persian Caravan travels via Baghdad, There are also smaller 
caravans from Yemen and Hadranant in Southern Arabia, 
and from Bassorah and Muscat. Pilgrims from India, China, 
Java, Sumatra, and Borneo travel by sea to Jeddah, the port 
of Mecca, The Mecca Pilgrimage, interrupted by the war, will 
no doubt begin again as soon as the war is over. 


NOTE 3.—The Perils of the Desert.—The pace of a 
caravan is that of its slowest beast. The dust raised by 
the caravan envelops the slowly moving travellers, while 
the fierce sun is reflected from the rocks, which often 
become too hot to touch. The sufferings of thirst are 
inevitable, and the water has to be used with the greatest 
economy, owing to the constant danger of missing the next 
wells. On the other hand, the nights are often bitterly 
cold, for the sand is too loose to retain heat, and the salt 
in the desert soil has a chilling effect on the air. Most 
trying of all are the hot winds, which often last for days 
together, drying up the water in the skins, while the 
travellers are half suffocated by dust and flying sands, 
which cut the skin like knives. When these winds are 
violent a sand storm results, carrying terror and death as 
it sweeps along. In addition to these troubles the dreaded 
cholera often attacks the pilgrims, and the equally merci- 
less banditti hang about the line of march, ready to swoop 
down whenever there is an opportunity. 


Note 4.—The Event of a Lifetime.—When the 
pilgrims approach the sacred city they cast off their usual 
clothes and put on pilgrim’s garb. It consists of two seam- 
less lengths of cloth, calico, or linen. Three days more 
and as they climb a high hill a sudden turn in the narrow 
rock-hewn road reveals Mecca astone’s throw below them. 
There, in the hollow, lies the Kaaba. A pilgrim thus describes 
this moment of intense excitement: ‘‘A tumultuous shout 
of joy greeted the apparition of the nine times sacred town, 
of which every stone is sacred, the desire of all Moslems— 
Mecca, where there is the Kaabah, the most sacred thing in 
the world, the fortress of God on earth, There was no 
man who did not call out, ‘Here am I,’ with all the 
strength of his lungs: even the sick and faint uttered it 
with convulsive exertion. Many fell on their knees, 
holding out their arms longingly towards the town; others 
threw themselves in adoration on the earth and covered the 
sand of the desert with ardent kisses.” ~ 


Nore 5.—Mecca and the Kaaba.—In the centre 
of the town stands the Great Mosque. Its immense 
open court extends over an area of 8} acres. In the 
middle of the court stands the famous Kaaba, a massive 
cube-shaped building, almost concealed by a black covering. 
Outside the Kaaba, sunk in one of the angles of the wall, 
is the celebrated Black Stone: its rough surface has been 
worn smooth by the kisses and touches of the faithful. 

On arriving at Mecca, the pilgrim at once proceeds to 
the Great Mosque. Crossing the court he performs the cere- 


mony of walking round the Kaaba seven times. He next 
kisses the Black Stone, drinks sacred water from the well 
Zem Zem, and then receives a shower bath in it until his 
sins fall away. like dust. Leaving the mosque, he proceeds 
to run seven times along the main street of the town from 
one end to the other. Prayers said in the mosque are 
specially efficacious, and so our pilgrim is careful to worship 
in the court as often as possible before returning to his 
distant home. At the hours of prayer he sees and joins 
with the thousands of worshippers who stand in great 
circles round the Kaaba. 


Nore 6.—The Subjugation of Arabia.—After the 
capture of Mecca, in A.p. 630, Mohammed determined that 
Arabia should be solid for the new religion. A time limit 
was set for every man in the country to submit to Islam. 
‘And when the sacred months are past, kill those who join 
other Gods beside Allah, wherever ye shall find them.” 
The tribes of Arabia saw that it was wisest to come to 
heel. After a few stubborn contests envoys poured in 
bringing their allegiance to the white standard of the 
prophet. Within a year Mohammed, at the head of an 
army consisting of ten thousand horse and twenty thousand 
foot men, marched towards Syria, carried the fire of Islam 
beyond the borders. 


Nore 7.—Early Arab Victories.—With Arabia, and 
only Arabia, at their backs they turned and faced the great 
empires of the world. Like some irresistible prairie fire, 
Islam spread within one century over Palestine, Syria, 
Persia, Kgypt, and Northern Africa, and from Africa it 
leapt across to Europe and established itself in Spain; re- 
ducing, it is calcaluted, 36,000 cities, towns, and castles, 
destroying 4,000 Christian churches and replacing them 
with 1,400 mosques. . 

NOTE 8, — The Destruction of Christian 
Churches.—The Mediterranean citadels of the Christian 
faith -Carthage, Alexandria, Jerusalem, Antioch, and Con- 
stantinople—fell into the hands of the Moslems, The 
Christians were ejected from Damascus, and all that ap- 
peared Christian in style or decoration at the church of St 
John the Baptist was removed or destroyed. The great 
cathedral of Constantinople was turned into a mosque. In 
North Africa here and there Christian states stood out 
bravely, but many hundreds of churches were overthrown, 
some being destroyed and others converted into mosques. 

Nore 9.—The Rise of Mahdis.—The Mahdi (z.e. 
“the Guider,” or ‘“‘the well-directed one”), the Moslem 
restorer of all things, is said to have been promised by 
Mohammed to complete his work by converting the world 
to Islam. Many men claiming to be called to the high 
office of Mahdi have risen from time to time. The great 
Mahdi of the Soudan (Muhammed Ahmed) was born at 
Dongola about 1843. At the age of forty he claimed to be 
the promised conqueror and roused the eastern Soudan to 
throw off Egyptian rule. He annihilated the army of Hicks 
Pasha. Khartoum was taken by treachery and the great 
General Gordon murdered (1885). The fiery zeal of the 
Mahdist soldiers carried them on to victory everywhere, and 
at the Battle of Abu Klea they broke the British square. 
The army under Sir Garnet Wolseley retreated. The Mahdi 
died the same year and was succeeded by the Khalifa 
Abdullah, who ruled half the Soudan until he was crushed 
by the late Lord Kitchener in 1898. 

Norse 10.—Not Ashamed of Islam.—A few years ago 
a missionary was a prisoner in the hands of a powerful 
Arab chief in Arabia, who used every possible persuasion to 
induce him to become a Moslem and offered him wives and 
riches. This chief said: ‘‘I praise God that through my 
influence six Christians who came to my town at different 
times have become Moslems, and one Jew also. Repeat the 
witness. ‘There is no god but Allah and Mohammed is 
his prophet,’ and at once you will become one_of the 
faithful.” The missionary replied: ‘‘Chief Johar, I would 
ask you a question. If you were in the land of the Chris- 
tians, the guest of Queen Victoria (this occurred in 1900) and 
she asked you to become:a Christian and to give up your own 
religion, would you do it?” ; 

‘*No, not if she had my head cut off,” replied the Arab. 

Nore 11.—_Arab Earnestness.—‘‘ An immense amount 
of proselytizing has been done in Africa and other countries 
by preaching, schools, and the like. Take for example the 
powerful order of the Senussi—spread over all North Africa. 
From their schools and monasteries go forth missionaries, 
and they convert heathens and reform professing Moslems. 
Whether a warlike saint, a noble monarch, an easy-going 
merchant, or a scoundrel of an ex-slave raider, every Moslem 
is proud of Islam, loves Islam in his own fashion, and 
stands for Islam wherever he goes.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR HOME WORK.—Draw on a map or write a description of the journeys by which Moslems travel to 


Mecca, from (a) Punjab, (b) Hast Indies, (c) Baghdad, (ad) Morocco. 


Find pictures to illustrate the history of British ships and sailors. 
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TALK VI.—The Adventurous Britisher 


AIM.—To realize our opportunities as a nation. 


NTRODUCTORY REMARKS.—In Talks I. to V. we have studied people who are typical of the great 
| races of mankind. We have tried to understand the part which each Race will contribute to the completion 
of Christ’s Kingdom. In this lesson we try in all honesty to turn the glass upon ourselves—to look at our 
own racial characteristics and opportunities, and the gifts which God has given to us as a people. This we 
must do in order to learn what special part He calls our British Race to fill in His plan for His Kingdom. 
Because we are studying ourselves, it is less easy to be fresh in the treatment of this lesson. It will, there- 
fore, demand more than ordinary care in preparation. The sobering and ennobling thought which it should 
bring into every young life has a peculiar appropriateness at the present time ; but, carelessly and prayerlessly 
taught, the lesson may easily give but one more of those blurred impressions which blunt the edge of the spiritual 
susceptibility of young people. The supreme thing is to get the children to see that as a nation of adventurous 
traders we have a unique opportunity for doing good in all parts of the world—of spreading the Gospel of 
Christ among all nations. ; 


GREAT ADVENTURES.—Begin by showing class picture post card* of young Raleigh listening to the 
old sailor’s tales of the Spanish Main. He was dreaming of days when he himself would be old enough to go 
to sea and have adventures and discover new lands. Lead the class to see that the adventurous spirit has . 
always been characteristic of the. British race. Our remote ancestors were bold navigators who braved the 
perils of the North Sea and explored the little Islands they afterwards made their home. (NVo¢e 1.) ‘The 
descendants of these adventurers naturally took to a sea-faring life. 

In the fifteenth century the sailors of Portugal and Spain began to venture on long voyages across wide 
oceans, and almost immediately the hardy English sailors joined in the great adventures of the age. Queen 
Elizabeth’s bold sea-dogs sailed forth and discovered new lands. (Votes 2and3.) This restless spirit of adventure, 
ever reaching out for something new to discover, has continued through all ages. (J/Vofe 4.) 

On land, as well as by sea, our explorers have constantly pushed out into unknown regions, crossing vast 
continents, discovering great rivers and mountains and lakes. (/Vofe 5.) Traders and merchant companies have 
followed the steps of the explorers, have opened trading stations, and have made treaties with native kings. 
(Vode 6.) The great ports of Britain—London and Bristol, Hull and Leith—became thronged with merchant 
ships which sailed the seas with British-made goods and returned laden with the produce of the countries instead. . 
To-day there is no ocean that is not ploughed with the keels of our ships. All this is due to eager spirit of 
adventure. (Some classes may like to mark on the map the chief shipping routes by means of threads running 
from Britain to other lands—especially to ports in the countries touched in our Talks. See AZaf, Pp. 25.) 

While we are proud of these great deeds, we have cause to be ashamed of some things done by. our own 
old sea-dogs and merchants. Ask the class: Who ran the first ship-load of Negro slaves to America? (Note) 
Who were responsible for the murder of Bishop Patteson? (See Talk 1., Notes 7 and 8.) Whowas tt that imported 
huge quantities of opium into China? Who still sends ship-loads of drink to Africa? Why have Englishmen 
done these things? (Greed for money was chiefly responsible for all these wrongs.) 

GREAT DEEDS.—bBut there have been men and women of very different type, who knew that it is better 
to do right than to become rich or powerful. Who was it that struggled to set free all slaves on British soil? 
(Note 8.) Why did David Livingstone spend his life in opening Central Africa in order to deliver the black 
tribesmen from the cruel Arab slavers? (Recall Talks on David Livingstone. See also Note 9.) Why did 
John Lawrence strive to rule for the good of the people in India’ (See Talks on Great Servants of India. 
Also Note 10.) Tell briefly the story of Arthur Jackson of Manchuria, and of the voyage of the good ship 
Duff. (Notes 11 and 12.) What made people do such things? These men were adventurers for Christ. Help 
the children to see that to do good, to deliver the oppressed, and to help those in distress is more noble than 
to be a successful merchant, to discover new countries, or to conquer new lands. Why? 

What do you think Christ meant when He said,“ Freely ye have received, freely give”? What have we to 
give to the people we have heard of in our Talks? What good gifts has God given to Great Britain? Among 
other gifts some child will suggest the Bible or religion or some such idea. Ask the class why they regard the 
Bible as one of God’s greatest gifts tous. What does England owe to the Bible ? 

GREAT OPPORTUNITIES.—Remind the class that Britain was once wild and savage. Who brought the 
Bible and the message of God's love to our heathen forefathers? (Note13.) What has the Gospel done for Great 
Britain: Remind the children again of the words, “‘Freely ye have received, freely give.” Mow do jou think 
we can do that? What can we give to our African boy? What can we tell the Indian seekers who want to 
find God‘ Weare teaching the Chinese how to make guns and dig mines ; Have we anything else to teach them ? 

But we must not be content to merely Ze// them about Christ. We must szow them what Christianity means 
by so living before them that they will say, ‘““What a good religion these Britishers must have to make them live 
such good lives.” An old man once gaid, “ People who will not read the Bible will read your life.” After the 
war, many Britishers will emigrate—some of the class, when they grow up, may go to live in distant lands. 
Will the heathen think better of our Gospel because of what they see in our lives ? 

Do you think we adventurous Britishers have any special opportunities for “passing on” and “freely giving” 
to the heathen the good gifts God has given us?’ Whose ships go to every country in the world? (Look at 
the map.) The teacher will now lead the class to see that because we are in touch with practically the whole 
world, we have a unique opportunity to “freely give” to the nations the Word of God, which is so precious to us. 


BLACKBOARD. WANTED: 
ADVENTURERS FOR CHRIST. 


Coloured post card, Boyhood of Raleigh, Obtainable from the Sunday School Union, 57 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 1d., post free 14d. 
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TALK VI.—NOTES 


Note 1.—Our Adventurous Ancestors.—The Angles 
and Saxons and Jutes, the Vikings and the Norsemen were 
bold mariners who successively crossed the stormy waters of 
the North Sea in search of adventure. They conquered our 
little British Islands ; then brought over their womenfolk and 
settled here. In England they retained their seafaring disposi- 
tion and organized fleets. 


NOTE 2.—The Days of Queen Bess.—It was an age of 
great sailors. Families of gentle blood equipped their sons and 
sent them forth to search for unknown lands beyond the seas. 
From all parts of the kingdom men were sailing on adven- 
turous voyages to realize day-dreams of discovery and explora- 
tion. (The Leader might refer again to the picture of young 
Raleigh listening to the old sailor.) Raleigh made his famous 
voyages, which ended in the discovery of Virginia and Guiana. 
Cavendish forced his way through the wild waters of the 
Straits of Magellan,.and reached Califérnia. Thomson and 
Jobson were opening up trade with people on the coasts of West 
Africa. Sir Humphrey Gilbert took possession of Newfound- 
land—the first British Colony (1585). Sir Martin Frobisher 
braved the cold of the Arctic seas, 

NoTEeE 3.—The First Voyage round the World.—In 
1572, Sir Francis Drake, after destroying Spanish ships and 
capturing Spanish towns in Central America, crossed the 
Isthmus of Panama to the highest point of the dividing ridge, 
where, climbing a tree, he gazed upon the vast waters of the 
Pacific, and ‘‘ besought Almighty God of His goodness to give 
him life and leave to sail once in an English ship in that sea.” 
Returning to England, he fitted out a fleet of five vessels 
searcely larger than fishing boats, and started on his great 
voyage. He sailed round South America through the stormy 
Straits of Magellan, and then northward up the American 
coast to San Francisco. Two of his ships were burned, one 
sank with all on board, another was lost. Drake had only his 
own tiny Golden Hind left, a vessel of but 100 tons, yet 
with that he crossed the wide Pacific Ocean and came home by 
the Cape of Good Hope. The eventful voyage took nearly 
three years (1577-1580). Queen Elizabeth paid him a visit on 
_board his ship at the Deptford Dockyard and knighted him on 
the spot. 

Notre 4.—World-wide Exploration.—In the age that 
followed this world-wide exploration continued and colonies 
were founded. The Pilgrim Fathers, driven from England by 
religious persecution, colonized parts of North America in 1621. 
In the same century the Roman Catholics founded Maryland, 
and the Quakers Pennsylvania. Long afterwards Captain 
Cook explored the South Seas and opened the way for the 
British occupation of Australia. 


NOTE 5.—Adventures on Land.—One hundred and thirty 
years ago the interior of Africa was unknown and maps were 
either blank or filled with imaginary details and little pictures 
of elephants and lions. Then a Scottish doctor, Mungo 
Park, discovered the great river Niger. Another Scotsman, 
Dr Livingstone, pushed over deserts and through dense forests, 
discovered the Zambesi and Lake Nyassa, and -was the first 
white man to cross Africa from sea tosea. Speke and Grant 
found the great Lakes of Central Africa, and a Welshman, 
Henry M. Stanley, pushed farther into the unknown forests 
and explored the whole length of the mighty Congo. Other 
Englishmen journeyed up the Nile. Still others explored 
the forests and deserts of Australia. The same British love of 
adventure called many such men to great deeds. 

NOTE 6,—British Traders and Merchants.—As new 
lands were opened up, merchants endeavoured to trade with 
them. Our early dealings with India were those of the East 
’ India Company, which was at first purely commercial. The 
Hudson Bay Company did much to explore bleak bays and 
rivers of North-West Canada. In West, South, and East 
Africa, big companies of British ‘‘ merchant adventurers” (no 
empty phrase) have done much to open the countries to trade, 
selling cotton goods from Lancashire, knives from Sheffield, 
beads and other articles in exchange for ivory, oil, rubber, 
skins, and other native products. These men possessed the 
pane old adventurous spirit and displayed it in the interests of 

rade. 

Notre 7.—Dark Pages.—In 1562 Sir John Hawkins ‘‘ran” 

the first English cargo of slaves across the Atlantic—much to 
the displeasure of Queen Elizabeth. The trade developed 
rapidly and literally millions of slaves were imported into 
the English colonies in America. For two centuries and a half 
the traffic flourished; Britishers bought and sold and some- 
times flogged the once smiling Negro instead of treating him as 
a brother. 
_ The British were not the first to import the deadly opium 
into China, but they were entirely responsible for the rapid 
growth of that evil trade. In the long reign of Queen Victoria, 
over one ton per hour was imported into China, regardless of 
the ruin and sin it caused. The traffic only ceased in 1917. 
Other traders have introduced gin and spirits into Central 
Africa where it is proving a great evil, for the natives when 
maddened by drink are a danger to all around them. 


NOTE 8.—The Suppression of Slavery.—Towards the 
end of the eighteenth century many good people in England 
began to see that it was wrong for one man to enslave another, 
and they interested themselves in the unfortunate slaves. 


. Wilberforce, Clarkson, and others took the lead, and fought the 


battles in law courts and in Parliament until victory came. 
In 1807 a new law made it illegal to purchase slaves, and in 
1834 England paid high sums of money to liberate slaves in all 
British possessions. 


NOTE 9.—Livingstone and African Slavery.—In his 
travels in the bush and forests of Central Africa, Livingstone 
frequently came across the Arab slavers, who robbed the in- 
habitants, destroyed their villages and carried the helpless 
people away to slavery. He was shocked at the terrible loss of 
life during several raids he witnessed, and resolved to do all in 
his power to smash up this Central African Slave Trade. One 
of the great objects of his adventures was to open up a road to 
the heart of Africa in such a way that slavery would become 
impossible, and in this he succeeded. (See Zalks on David 
Livingstone.) 


Note 10.—John Lawrence.—Classes that took Talks on 
Great Servants of India last year will remember that this 
great man was a British official who ruled over the Punjab in 
such a way as to win the hearts of a people who only a few 
years before had been our bitter enemies. Always kind and 
just, he ruled only for the good of his people. Without guns 
or soldiers Lawrence taught the people that the law must be 
obeyed. When the terrible Indian Mutiny broke out in 1857, 
Lawrence’s province proved loyal to the British, thanks to his 
wise rule. Afterwards he became Viceroy of all India. Even 
to-day, the Indian people remember him with reverence and 
affection, and in the Punjab children are often called by 
his name. 

Notre 11.—Arthur Jackson of Manchuria was an 
adventurer of quite a different kind. He went out to Man- 
churia as a missionary doctor in 1910. A few weeks after his 
arrival in the great walled city of Mukden news came that 
a most dreadful form of plague—from which not a single 
victim has been known to recover—had broken out in the far 
North and was being carried to Mukden by some coolies on a 
train. If that plague swept through the crowded cities of 
China the results would be terrible. Knowing the danger he 
ran, Dr Jackson stepped into the breach. Taking charge of the 
railway station, he met the train and personally examined the 
500 passengers. Some had already the dread disease, others 
developed it soon after, and all these died within a few days. 
Jackson nursed them himself: Two hundred men were sent 
home free from infection, and the danger seemed almost 
over. But on the tenth day Jackson himself was smitten 
down. Within a few hours he was dead. His heroism had 
saved Mukden. He was twenty-six years old. He had been 
in Manchuria ten weeks. 

Nore 12.—The Voyage of the Du/f¥f.—Over a hundred 
years agoa man named Haweis read the story of Captain Cook’s 
travels in the South Seas, and was so much interested that he 
resolved to forma Company. Heinvited seven friends to meet 
him in a London Coffee-house (off Cornhill), and he told them 
his plans. They resolved to help him. <A large meeting was 
called, and people were asked to contribute money to the help 
of the new Company and its adventure. Directors were 
appointed and matters of business were arranged. A small 
ship was purchased and on 10th August 1796 she sailed from 
Blackwall on her adventurous voyage. As she crept quietly 
down the Thames she was challenged by the sentry of a man 
of war. ‘‘ What ship is that?” “The Duff,” Captain Wilson 
answered promptly. ‘‘ Whither bound?” was the next ques- 
tion. Again the captain answered, ‘‘Otahite, in the South 
Seas.” Once more the sentry challenged. ‘‘ What cargo do you 
carry?” The answer must have startled him, for Captain 
Wilson of the Duff replied, ‘‘ MISSIONARIES! ” 

While other men were forming companies for trade and to 
make money, this company was formed to send out missionaries 
to the savages of the Pacific. The company was called “ The 
Missionary Society.” No wonder some people thought it a wild 
adventure. 

Note 13.—Early Missionaries to Britain.—No one 
knows who first brought the Gospel to Britain. It may have 
been some Roman colonist or soldier. Certainly many Britons 
soon became Christians. But the Saxon pagans came and 
destroyed all the churches they could find and drove the British 
Christians into Wales and Cornwall. In Ireland the greatest 
early missionary was St Patrick, who for many years travelled 
about persuading the Irish to give up their idols and worship 
the true God. St Columba went to Scotland, and settling on 
the islet of Iona, he and his monks crossed mountain and loch 
to visit the scattered heathen tribes. Some of his followers 
reached England and built monasteries in the far north, from 
which they spread the Gospel. Then in 597 came St Augustine 
to the heathen people of Kent. There were other missionaries 
also. They were adventurers for Christ, and the result of their 
adventures has been the Christianization of Britain, 
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AN ESHU HOUSE. 


Picture Work for TALK II. 
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Diagram for TALK III. . 19 


THE POPULATIONS OF CHINA AND EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
COMPARED : 


Each small square represents four million people. China’s population 
(320 millions) just equals the combined populations of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and Russia. 
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Map for TALK IV. 
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Picture Work for TALK V. 
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The teacher should draw the Kaaba, the Sword, the Koran,as he reaches the 
three points in his lesson where the children realise that the Arab ts respech- 
-ely Believer, Soldier, Missionary. | 
During the closing discussion as to the possibilites of Arab Chrishanity, the 
Feacher should guieHy mark the Cross over what he has drawn before 
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Map for TALK VI. 
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